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Outdoor type sub-station at Leamington 


(See article on page 84) 
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Brighten up Your 


HIS is the season of course the contents—must be 
the. year. when, your § ispotlessw ge Ehesnickel’plating onthe 
show window should appliances should be rubbed with 
do the most work 4g soft cloth every day or so too. 


7 \EIOL ey OUselinet corane It is well to remember in: trim- 
more: people on the 


streets now than in the cold weather 
and your chances of sales through 
an attractive window trim are pro- 
portionately increased. ‘There is an 
old household saying that “Clean- 
liness® is. next. toy Godliness; “and 
nowhere is this more applicable 
than to window display work. Many 
an otherwise good looking window 
display has been utterly nullified displays drive home some real mes- 
by a fly-specked and dust-stained sage. Plan your display just as if 
window. The same is true of the you were going totellastory. Then 
interior of the window and the back- youll be sure that your idea is 
ground. All of the display and of | plain. 


ming your window that a good dis- 
play does not depend upon the 
number of articles shown. In other 
words, dont crowd your window. 
And, also dont have your window 
look skimpy. The show window is 
to a certain extent an index to your 
stock—at least in the onlooker’s 
minds, Ulny'toymake,. cachet your, 


Nill You Help Us? 


@nrdoubt salle ol ours thy dro-clectricisieature. At present 
readers have noticed we are using water power views— 
> our new cover design. both developed and undeveloped. 
For =some- time» we 

2 realized that the old 
cover did not do just- 

iceto THE BULLETIN and aftersome 


thought we evolved the present sending them to us. We are especi- 
cover ally .desirous of obtaining good 


The nucleus of the idea is the scenic effects and will welcome any 
monthly presentation of some typical contributions of this nature. 


Ze Our readers can help us. a great 


deal by keeping on the lookout 
for good water power views and 


The Essex County System 


By J. J. JEFFERY 


NPN El Ot Seeetiie 
Commission took over 
the distribution sys- 
tem owned by -the 
Essex Light & Power 
Company, which com- 

pany is controlled by the Detroit 

Edison Company. This company 
was operating in Essex County and 

supplying power to the municipali- 
ties of Amherstburg, Leamington, 

Kingsville, Essex, Harrow, Cottam 
and Canard River. 

Power was supplied to the system 
by a low pressure steam turbine set 
located in the plant of the Canadian 
Salt Company, at Sandwich. 

The demands for power in the 
Essex County district supplied by 
the Essex Light & Power Company 
having increased from time to time, 
the company was unable to continue 
to supply power to the increasing 
loads from their existing steam plant, 
and the municipalities having on 
various occasions applied to this 
Commission for relief, negotiations 


Z/ 


were entered into with the Detroit 
Edison Company for the purchase 
of this entire system, having in view 
the elimination of a duplication of 
systems. in the districc. 

After coming to an agreement with 
the -Detroit “Edison. Company, on 
the recommendation of the Commis- 
sion an Order-in-Council was passed 
approving of the purchase under the 
provisions of the Power Commis- 
sion Act, 7 George: V., Section 3, ana 
the issuing of the debentures of 
the Hydro-Electric Power Commis- 
sion in the manner and amounts set 
out in the agreement, also directing 
the guaranteeing of the same by the 
Government pursuant to the Power 
Commission Act. 

The amount paid for the System 
was $226,000, $200,000 being in 4 
per cent, 40-year bonds, and $26,000 
in 5 per cent—10-year bonds. 

The following is the approximate 
population of the towns supplied— 
Amherstburg, 2,560; Leamington, 
3,652; Kingsville, 1,427; Essex, 1,353; 
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Diagram showing the Essex County System 


Harrow, 375: Cottam, 100; Canard 


The system is at present 60 cycle, 
River, 50. 


three phase, and arrangements are 


The Kingsville sub-station 
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being made to change the system 
over to 25 cycles; the power to be 
eventually supplied from the Com- 
mission's Essex high tension station 
at 26,400 volts. Arrangements have 
been made by the Commission to 
Secuire 60-cycles power “sromystne 
Canadian Salt Company's steam 
plant until the first of. the-ceming 
year. ; 


The high tension lines, which have 
a total length of approximately 58 
miles, are, Operated at Lae present 
time at 22,000 volts and consist of 
single circuit No. 1/0 aluminum with 
triangular construction, using 35 foot 
easterncedar poles and 160 foot spac- 
ing. It is intended that the present 


lines should be used without change 
for the 26,400-volt distribution. 


The sub-stations at Amherstburg 
and -’ Kingsville, vare. or tiret-claes 
construction and the present high 
tension oil switches and lightning 
arresters will be suitable for use on 
the higher voltage, it being necessary 
to change only the transformers and 
a very small amount of metering 
equipment, “to, make ther sstations 
suitable for 25 cycles. 


he stations, at) Farrow bsces 
Cottam, Leamington and Canard 
River are of the outdoor type, and 
it is intended that the same type of 
station should be used for 25 cycles, 
although three-phase transformers 


Sub-station at Amherstburg 
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Two views of the pole type sub-station at Essex 


will be=used= instead, ofethe® sincle 
phase outdoor type as at present. 

The town of Leamington was 
originally supplied from the Kings- 
ville sub-station at 4,000 volts; this 
line being built along the Lakefront 
Road. Hewever, a high ‘tension 
line has since been constructed be- 
tween Essex and Leamington in the 
next concession north, and there is 
now a 4,000-volt tie line between 
Kingsville and Leamington. 

Owing to the fact that the climate 
on the Lake Shore is much similar 
to that in the Niagara’ Peninsula, 
there is considerable intensive farm- 
ing in this district and there are 
quite a large number of customers 
between Leamington and _ Kings- 


ville supplied from the 4,000-volt 
connecting line who use the electric 
power for pumping for irrigation 
purposes. 

The present load on the system is 
approximately 500 horsepower, and 
it is expected that as soon as suffi- 
cient power is available at Niagara 
Falls a very considerable load can be 
secured on this system as there are 
a number. of large customers who 
having been deprived of the use of 
natural gas for power purposes are 
forced’ at the- present. time. to. use 
coal at high prices. 

The system will for the present 
be operated directly by the Commis- 
sion under one manager who will 
have headquarters at Leamington. 
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Talk at Convention 


By GEORGE C. ROUGH 
President, Packard Electric Company, St, Catharines, Ont. 


OW haves allotheard, it 
remarked that a sales- 
(dn Asus OOLKe— sO 
made. Well—he has 
| got to be born first 
anyway, but he is not 
anything electrical for 


interested in 
a long time after that event, unless— 
perhaps, depending on circumstances 
it might be an electrical baby bottle- 


warmer. 

I have noticed during my experi- 
ence extending back for the past 80 
or 90 years that the majority of 
salesmen who have attained any 
degree of success, are men who have, 
early in life, been thrown on their 
OWN sLeSsOurcess sana aves sont ae 
absolute necessity of things, become 
observant as well as keen judges of 
human nature; able to adjust them- 
selves tO any circumstances and 
adapt themselves to almost any con- 
ditions—whether it is washing dishes, 
minding a baby, attending a theatre 
party; or. climbing a pole.. Men 
whose constitutions are like iron so 
that hours do not count if any object 
is to be gained whether it is work or 
play. Men like Carnegie, Schwab, 
Léacock -and so on; 

No—salesmen are not born as the 
saying goes. They have to work it 
out for themselves—and work is 
what counts. 

On the subjectof adaptability cl 
am reminded, of “a%story: © Itris.re= 
lated about one salesman in the 
early days, who had been working 
on a deal for a small generating plant 


way down East. He had spent some 
time on it and hadn't made any great 
headway. At last he was invited to 
the home of the intending purchaser 
for tea one night, and he thought 
that was going to be his opportunity. 
They thrashed out the matter to- 
gether all evening but he couldn't 
get the old man down to signing the 
contract. He was much surprised, 
and taken unawares to be asked, 
before leaving, to conduct family 
prayers, but, nothing daunted, and 
having forgotten everything else but 
Now-lDlay*me, ‘started in onmhae 
but recovering himself after a few 
moments silence, began again with 
an earnest request for showers of 
blessings on the old man, the old 
woman and all the little ones, the 
horses,2 the, cows lands toewcran 
winding up by asking God to put it 
into- the heart of the old-man-=ta 
give him that order. 

A salesman who is naturally ob- 
servant starts out with a big asset. 
If he has to call on a customer who 
has the reputation of being crusty 
and unapproachable, he naturally 
gets on pins and needles when, after 
waiting half an hour while the cus- 
tomer reads the morning paper, and 
who does not want to be bothered 
with him anyway, finally condes- 
cends to look up and say: “Well, 
Wh—— What do you want?” If the 
salesman can only hit on some sub- 
ject to make him forget his grouch, he 
may land him for a nice little order, 
although the customer may not have 
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considered purchasing anything just 
at that time. For instance—You 
will have noticed, if you are observ- 
ant, that all the desks in the office 
are beautifully polished well taken 
care of, old fashioned designs of 
solid walnut, and that no modern 
furniture is in evidence not even a 
typewriter. You immediately come 
to the conclusion that you have hit 
a hobby, and you don't begin the 
conversation by boring him with 
details regarding the superiority of 
quality, the efficiency or even the 
extremely reasonable price of the 
apparatus which you may be selling. 
You at once begin by saying—'’Par- 
don me, Mr. Smith, I have been ad- 


miring that desk of yours. May I 
ask if it is an heirloom. It is beauti- 
fully finished. Solid too.” Then 


you rub its legs and wait for the 
Strike. elt. comes liken a strout alter 
a fly, and with a little skilful hand- 
ling youve got him; and when you 
have taken him out to lunch and he 
has driven you to his home in an 
antedeluvian buggy to admire some 
more of his antiques,’ he finally lets 
you go with the order in your pocket, 
and you feel that he is your friend 
for ‘lite, 

The man. to see. in the next: town 
may be the owner of a plant. Pos- 
sibly he has been a miller all his life 
and has just got a franchise for 
lighting the town and is doing all of 


his own work. You arrive and find 
him up a pole trying to connect a 
transformer. He hails you with the 
greatest delight, and you know at 
once that you ve got a job, and you 
are lucky if you know how to connect 
up your own transformer, to say 
nothing of climbing a pole. 

Some salesmen climb poles— 
Some don't—Some fall off. 

There is never any monotony in 
the*sellinge@ames It ts-a game .and 
you play it notwithstanding disap- 
POINtMENts OL jJOySmesuCccesses JOF 
failures, and you have got to be a 
regular Harry Lauder for cheerful- 
ness and optimism. To use a slang 
Expressions | SO) solu coesmut Zee 
you anywhere. » 

Or course: ) naturally there are 
predicaments. An old Scotchman 
had visited a friend in town who had 
laidutins a stocks against. the dry 
season of which both had partaken 
very liberally. He had managed to 
get as far as the brass railing in front 
of the ticket office window on his way 
home, and was hanging on for dear 
life. The agonized look on his face 
prompted the ticket agent to ask if 
he could be of any assistance. The 
Scot, in a hiccoughy, wabbly way, 
usual under the circumstances said 
ei Wionalexechaitalmotayreneres ill 
MisaimMaackain, OUL Teale cow Il 
fall doon—I'm in an awfy predica- 
ment.’ 
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“The Convention” 


Ma fren’, Narcisse Leblanc, who 
was work for me couple year ‘go as 
de helper, an afferwar pass on 
Kebec an’ was de forman on de beeg 


gouvernment contrac’ dere. He com’ 
on ma plas os’ wick for mak’ de 
leetle visit. 

Narcisse—he all de tam’ is never 
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satisfy for stay on plas’ ver long. He 
is work mos’ ev ryw ere on de Pro- 
vince. Alway spick ‘bout de beau- 
coup experience was makin’ you 
tink hees de beeges’ man on de 
electricitie bizness. 

Las’ year he got de new twin on 
hees house, an’ firs’ t ing he tell hes 
wife— Am nam’ dat boy ‘Edison an’ 


Marconi.” Flees 2wite, she say, 
‘Non Non—Mon Dieu—we mus’ 
‘ave French nam’ for dat boy. 


‘“Correc’ '-—Narcisse is say right off 
—"We call heem ‘Volt’ an’ Am- 
pere. ' I suppose de nex’ pair will 
be Ohm an ¥ Watt. but hebeup 
spout for sure if dey come girl, unless, 
meéebbe, he tink - Rontgen® <an: 
“Violet’’ not too strong for de wife. 

Wall—He com’ on ma plas ver 
much excite. He say— Batiste, 
you one beeg gool for stay home all de 
tam.  ° Wat for you don’ be lak 
mesef? lm travel ev ryw ere; vet 
acquaint; pick up de new idee, an all 
de tam’ am collec’ information dat’s 
good for de bizness.’ He hit hees 
ches’ two tree tam’ an’ say— “Look 
at Me’—' You t ink am bodder wit’ 
de small job lak’ you'sef?” “NO 
SIRE. SOnlyacdetpecosobsioreade 
beeg man. ©~Am axin’ you—Are 
you goin be satisfy put in de bell an’ 
de batterie all you’ life?” An’ den 
he poun de table an’ say “You got 
com wit me right off, toute suite, 
to de beeg Convention an’ I show 
you som t ing mak’ you ope de eye.” 
‘Len’ me twenty-five dollaire an’ we 
go. Eh—W at you say?” 

I say— Narcisse—You com’ de 
wrone-"tam- for dat = ime wer 
busy wit t ree beeg contrac, beside 
fifteen-drop annonciator for de hotel, 
an itno uset ink«mak ‘dat trip. 


He laf so ‘ard he near choke, so 
am got geev him beeg drink whiskey 
blanc... Sam tam )tak=gooceen- 
mese f. He say “I'm leffen dat kin’ 
job-to my prentices® —  Miawieimes= 
wort’ more dan twenty een on de 
hour. | ~ “Y.ou’ hear yall demmparce. 
‘bout “Fishcient Bizness, “How to 
Bor’ de Hol',’ “How to Read de 
Meter, “ant plenty more: 


We tak nodder leetle drink an 


den talk som’ more, till by n by am 


begin for feel mor’ beeg dan Narcisse, 
so lusay Correc.,. Nione\ ileum 
Gor 

Ev ryt ing arrange, nex night we 
catch: de: Express “an, *passmonmac 
Pullnvan? Fore-goin’ -bedy Narcisse 
he “mus” Tave ‘smoke an. of .cors- 
feetle* ‘drink, (“Fle valwayecanrve ce 
flask on -de hip. «Wit\ de nelput wo 
traveller feller, was talk mos hard as 
Narcisse, de flask is empty, so am go 
onma portmanteau for bottle square 
face, van “de talk cetso" picnty eae 
niggerman com an say som't ing 
“bout “keep'n de family ‘wake.’ So, 
affer de bottle she is finish, an’ no 
more t ing to decide, we pass on de 
bunk get leetle sleep, for Narcisse 
he say To-morrow we be ver’ busy 
atl cle, miccu. 


Nex morning -we don’ feel too 
gay, but we go on de char a la man- 
ger get wat. yourcallides bracome 
also de egg an’ one glass milk, cos’ 
mor dan hol ‘wick’s. board, an 
pretty soon we rive on de city. 


Narcisse he holler ‘bout som’ting 
mus be lak’ de Roman, an he not 
walk to de hotel—only four bloc’ — 
Mus’ drive on de moto’ all close’ up 
mak’ it ‘ard for get out. Am scare 
all de tam’ we mak’ de collision or 
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mebbe keel som’t ing. GOOD LUCK 
—We ‘rive de hotel O.K. 


De door is onlock by beeg feller 
all dress up lak’ Salvation Army, an’ 
hees leetle boy is com’ try tak’ ma 
portmanteau. De driver jus’ say 
iivowan halts gan *den turnede 
crank on hees clock. Narcisse is 
‘way by dat tam’, an’ I see heem try 
get t roo de door lak’ de carousal, 
but I catch heem on de sam’ turn an’ 
nearly get stuck, but feller com 
out is push ‘ard an’, voila, we get 
inside ver queek. I. whisper— 
‘“Narcisse de’ monee go plenty fas’, 
Wweecal stay here too. long tants 
Anyhow we pass over by de counter 
an write de nam’ on de book, an’ 
dat boy hees try tak’ ma portman- 
tcateonce anore. ~ We come. on -de 
elevator an’ she shoot up so fas’ am 
Pinkelore sure we Coin init de sky. 
Der room is INeul cent. quatre: vingt 
dix-neuf. “Member dat well, ‘cos 
dat night, ev ryt'ing up side down, 
am try get in 666. Wall, de boy is 
ope de door an Narcisse geev heem 
ten cen’ for bribe so he go ‘way an’ 
lef-ussdress’ up, “~cUppose -de, boss 
tol heem watch us so we don’ steal 
som 't ing. 

Affer “(while we go down dat ele- 
vator to de basement w ere Narcisse 
say is de bar, an’ so soon we com’ on 
dat plas’—all marble an’ nice brass 
rail for res’ de foot—she is pack wit’ 
feller is all smoke plenty cigar an 
cigarette an talk so loud I cant 
hear de tune de boss is play on de 
catch register. 


Narcisse ‘ave lot frens tan’ heem 
treat, so we stay dere long tam’ an 
am try ev ryt ing lak’ de “Martini, © 
‘Manhattan,’ “Bronx,” “‘Ol’ Fash- 


ion Cocktail.” De beer is pretty 
good: too, but don lak dat “Bla 


Bla’ an’ am scare for dat “Grape 
Juice.’ Sorry dey got no Whiskey 
Blanc. 


Anyhow WE GET ACQUAINT. 


Wen we get-tamy for go eat, we 
pass on de beeg room all feex up 
more scrancdanece-Ghateau. an. 
fient) ways alinbesin efor ain, Out 
it pretty \.ard jOo-get mor dar pea 
soup for twenty-five cen’. I don 
lakey dew waiter. hang “roun . an de 
ban is mak’ such ‘ellofarow can’ 
hears youse 1 geat.- 00 lesdy | INar 
cisse, to-morrow we eat on dat plas’ 
w at dey call L’enfant. 


Sat night we go de show, an 
affer de show we go on de roof an 
see nodder show, also de danse. 


Ams wake sup. nex. morning =in 
999 all right, but am feel ver bad. 
Narcisse he spik on de telephone an’ 
he tell dat boy bring up two Collin. 
Den he say ““Ba'tiste get up queek, 


fOrswe- co, see, deuwballm¢ame.. De 
Wiremans is goin’ play wit de 
Plombier— Plenty Fun. Den we 


go see de Beeg Parade, an den we et 
back in tam’ for de Banquet. Affer 
de Banquet you got take de Nishia- 
shon, an’ affer de Nishiashon——— 
hesay Hol? on, Hol, on wien we 
goin hear dem lecture tell how 
Mak idevrishctent Bizness, mor. de 
Holvan NeadedeVletery = Oi 
he say, We read all ‘bout dat on de 
book w'en we ‘rive back on home.’ 
Den he Yoeev leetleslaipcan ssa. 
‘“Ba'tiste—don’ forget look on de 
newspaper fore you go for mak’ sure 
you ‘ave not de date wit’ de under- 
takers: 
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Ba Gosh am’ scare me, an I say, 
‘“Narcisse AM T’ROO, AM _ go 
home— Ba Qui—Right off. Not 
stay for all dem ting, ‘cos I don 
wan come dead ‘fore ' finish put 
up dat annonciator. ° 


Now-a-days neither the manufac- 
turer nor the jobber have as much 
money to spend, and we salesmen 
consider ourselves fortunate and 
honored to receive invitations to 
your gatherings, privileged to listen 
to your papers and otherwise enjoy 
your hospitatliy. 


Quebec was the ideal spot for 
conventions. The summer nights 
were so short that if you stayed up 
all night you didn't miss much sleep, 
and the air so bracing and exhilirat- 
ing that if you didn't go to bed for a 
week, you didn't feel any the worse, 
and when you got home Monday you 
were as fresh as a daisy and ready 
for the office. 


Atthe time the © jeG be Corstant— 
ed in opposition to the OO; Ry. lw 
P. Co., there was a big rush, owing to 
cut rates, in house lighting and every- 
body wanted electric light. The re- 
sult was that all the plumbers in 
town started in to do wiring. Of 
course that attracted all the supply 
salesmen, and they were all on the 
job like a flock of vultures. In order 
to do business it was first necessary 
to make an appointment with your 
plumber and you had to do that 
before he left his shop at 7 in the 
morning, or wait until after 8 at 
night, when, if somebody else hadn't 
got ahead of you, you were taken up 


above tne 


to the parlor, upstairs 
shop, treated to whisky blanc or 
square face, and perhaps the net 
result: would: be; an order for wou 


sockets, 1,000 feet of wire and a 
couple pounds of tape. You got 
back to the hotel about two in the 
morning; leave. “a -call tomeGaeane 
repeat the performance next night 
with varying degrees of success. 


Of course there were larger fish 
to fry during the day. Wecalled on 
all the officials from the general 
managers down to the foremen of 
the different departments, gleaning 
all the information we could for 
our companies, going over the merits 
of our goods or apparatus and other- 
wise having a nice easy time. Like 
the little boy and the cord of wood. 
Was asked why he worked so hard. 
Said he was trying to get through 
before his saw got dull. We didn't 
neglect the purchasing agents either. 


They tell a story of a purchasing 
agent of a large concern in Hamilton 
years ago who happened on a trip 
to Cleveland. On starting for home 
he went into the ticket office and 
asked for a ticket to Hamilton. 
The agent said; Hamilton, Obitov or 
Hamilton, Ont.) ~~ T hesporchacias 
agent in an absented minded way 
said, ‘‘Which is the cheapest?” 


Now that is only a story, and | 
wouldn't warrant that it is founded 
on facts.. At all events these days 
you are dealing with a well informed 
individual when you tackle a pur-- 
chasing agent. He knows as much 
about your line as you do yourself. 
And I find that they generally play 
a better game of poker than they 
did in the old days. 


Heating and Cooking by Electricity 


~ learn from the Irish 
Builder that in a cir- 
CUlara letten=. tor them 
Clienuseet ic. sume On 
Messrs: G) N: Haden 
® Sons, Dublin, say 
that as some firms recommend the 
use of electricity for heating and 
cooking, they take the opportunity 
of pointing out the waste involved 
love ssUCH eas System In these. days. 
when fuel is not only so costly, but 
Ise SELLING, more. Scarce Every jycar. 
hey “quete. a statement. by tne 
chairman of the Dublin Tramway 
Company, to the effect that by the 
introduction of new coal-saving de- 
vices they were now able to generate 
14,309,000 units by the consumption 
ofee te OUGm fons © Ol code es aismas 
equivalent to 650 units per ton of 
coal, so that out of every 100 tons 
of coal consumed, only 8 tons can be 
effectively utilized for heating pur- 
poses. Messrs. Haden add_ that 
they feel sure that these figures will 
convince people of the enormous 
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waste involved in heating and cook- 
ing by electricity, without going 
into the further inefficiency by losses 
Ine transmission, etce 

On the other hand, it is a signi- 
ficant, factas shown, bye iin. ta Ce 
Hopkins in a paper on “Electric 
Cooking and Electric Ranges,” which 
hesrecently read=betorentnesN ase. 
Be Ay at-Reno, that insspitevormtne 
war, with its attendant rise in prices, 
and the fact that power companies 
as a whole have not pushed their 
domestic business, electric range 
saleshave steadily increased through- 
out then Uo Ae slnethiseecountny, 
the same phenomenon has taken 
place, and, in addition to numerous 
very large installations in the pro- 
vinces, we can point to the National 
Kitchens established at Poplar and 
in New Bridge streets respectively, 
where public appreciation of their 
advantage has been manifested by 
their rapid growth in popularity. 
The results that have been obtained 
are. all-that could be desired;aand 
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the success of these establishments 


is assured. Inspectors from the 
the Ministry of Food, while pre- 
ferring steam for boiling on the 
score of economy, cannot speak too 
hichlva et the “merits ol selectric 
cooking, on account of its cleanli- 
ness, convenience, uniformity, and 
other well-known advantages. In 
particular, they «tully endorse. (the 
claim that the electric oven effects 
4 material saving in= the case of 
meat, besides retaining the flavor 
and succulence of the joints in the 
highest degree. 

The advantages and benefits to 
be derived from the use of electric 
ranges are numerous; they are sani- 
tary and clean, and the products of 
combustion—ashes, soot and fumes 
—are entirely eliminated, with a 
resultantwesaving in. taborsand: cost 
of house cleaning. Practically all 
of the heat generated is used effi- 
ciently; cooking can be performed 
with mathematical precision, elimin- 
ating guesswork entirely, due to 
the perfect control and easy regu- 
lations Of stemperatureses| he atime 
ordinarily spent in watching the 
cooking of food in a coal or gas 
range is considerable, and can be 
saved when cooking is done by 
electricity. “he savings in» meat 
shrinkage is quite considerable, an 
important feature in these days of 
food shortage and high costs;: and 
lastly, the quality of the food cooked 
is greatly improved, the natural 
flavors being retained instead of 
being allowed to escape with the 
products of combustion. 

Statements issued by Messrs. Bell- 
ing W Company, show that to cook 
100 pounds of meat in a coal range 


requires 100 pounds of coal; in a 
gas range, 30 pounds of coal in 


Gie 
range, 25 pounds of coal 
electricity works. 

If only half the total amount of 
roasting and baking done each day 
were done by electricity, the daily 
saving would approximate 10,000 
tons of coal, “With regardstoameat 
Saving, they “Say that “every) 100 
pounds of raw meat cooked in a 
coal range weighs 86 pounds when 
done. [he same amount cooked by 
gas weighs 70 pounds and by elec- 
tricity 90 pounds when finished. 
If only half the total weight of meat 
consumed each day were cooked by 
electricity, the daily saving would 
be approximately 350 tons of meat. 

Then we have: the statement «ce 
forth in a leaflet distributed by 
the engineer and manager of Hor- 
sham-U. ID. ©. electricity werleanto 
his customers, that cooking for a 
family of 10 with a coal fire from 
June 1915, to June 1916, consumed 
434 tons of coal, whereas from June 
1916 to June 1917, cooking by elec- 
tricity, the coal.consumed at the 
electricity works amounted to only 
134 tons, showing a saving of 63 
per cent. Similarly in a’ household 
of seven persons, the substitution 
Ofvelectnic for coal- cooking: in. nO 
resulted in a saving for 12 months 
of 64 percent. Other examples show- 
ing the saving of meat are also 
quoted. 

The pity of it is that very sin 
people seem to be aware of these 
astonishing figures, and the vast 
saving which can actually be effect- 
ed. Those in the electrical industry 
do not push electrical cooking for- 


gas works, and in an electric 
in, the 
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ward as they should do, and those 
outside the industry seem to try 


to retard it. Why is there not some 
co-operative movement amongst 
manufacturers to drive these points 
home, when it is so obvious to all 
who are willing to see it that elec- 
tric cooking effects an enormous 
saving in coal, labor, and many 
other ways? While the conditions 
may not be favorable at the moment 
for such a movement, at any rate 
preparations should be made to set 
it going at the earliest opportunity. 


Any device that will add to the 
safety of the house is commendable. 
The use of ‘electricity for heating 
displaces matches and open fires; 
there is no gas to explode and no 
flame or flare-up to start fires or 
Fon olrm tne Operator. INO business 
man would think for one moment 
of going back to the old office 
methods and discarding the use of 
modern labor-saving devices such 
as typewriters, billing machines, 
and adding machines. These de- 
vices are considered necessary to 
the proper and efficient manage- 
ment of one's business. Electricity 
in domestic service is simply a 
modern labor-saving device—saving 
also money, time and worry—and, 
therefore, should be considered as 


part of the modern housekeeper’s 
equipment. 


The points cited above, and others 
which are readily available, should 
be thoroughly understood by the 
range user or prospective user. Any > 
sales campaign or sales effort cal- 
culated to promote the use of electric 
ranges must of necessity be of an 
educational nature. Unless the ad- 
vantages of electric. cooking are 
thoroughly understood and appreci- 
ated by the customer, the inevitable 
result is that the user limits his in- 
quiries to a comparison of the cost 
of operation with that of the fuel 
previously used for cooking. 


The result of such a comparison 
is not always favorable to the elec- 
tric range, particularly where the 
cost of electricity is higher than one 
penny under pre-war conditions per 
kilowatt hour. The customer does 
not think of comparing the cost of 
his electric light with the cost of 
gas or oil lamps, simply because he 
thoroughly understands that he is 
obtaining a better and greater con- 
venience than he formerly enjoyed, 
and this represents to him a definite 
value in personal comfort and physi- 
cal well-being.— The Electrical Review 
(London). 


Electro-Thermal Lightning Arresters 


Yj AIS editorial summar- 
iZeSe an. article: Dye .0: 
Wee yochweltzer=onma 
new type of lightning 
arrester which has been 
developed, which 
might better be described as an 


_ 


adjunct to the ordinary electrolytic 
arcester: 

The article deals with certain 
déefectss which may “occur sinevan 
electroltyic arrester and with devices 
intended to obviate them. 

If the electrolytic arrester fails 
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for any reason, to suppress the dyna- 
mic arc very promptly, it becomes 
heated and thereby weakened, so 
that it may even break down and 
become destroyed. To guard against 
this contingency, an electrolytic cy- 
linder is inserted in series between 
the electrolytic arrester and the 
Spdt ke cap. =) icurcy Winder vice or 
bakelite with metallic ends through 
which pass metallic rods terminat- 
ing inside on carbon electrodes of 
special forms. The cylinder is part- 


ly filled with -electrélyte Vand vis 
provided with an escape pipe into a 
reservoir of electrolyte and also 
with a needle valve relieving into 
the air. If the flow of the dynamic 
current through the arrester, cy- 
linder and spark gap is excessive, 
the heat within the cylinder, gen- 
erated electrically, will force out the 
electrolyte into the reservoir until 
the upper electrode is denuded 
and the discharge circuit thereby 
opened.—Electrical World. 
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The Oxide Film Lightning Arrester 


HIS editorial reviews 
Dr. Steinmetzs AI. 
E.E. paper on_ this 
_ new and = important 
_ type of arrester. 

So far as alternating 
current Circuits are ‘concerned, with 
the: older types 201 —arresters,, the 
principal problem in most cases has 
been to check the discharge by the 
use of non-arcing metal which 
prevents the starting of the current 
from zero ‘after, the first. discharge, 
so that whatever short circuit exists 
is limited to a half wave of the nor- 
mal period. Such arresters have usu- 
ally been made with many gaps in 
series, and, in latter times ‘with 
shunted gaps the better to take care 
of moderate discharges through a 
direct resistance to earth. while 
leaving a clear track for the heavy 
lightning discharges. For circuits 
of great power and capacity multi- 
gap arresters soon proved insuffi- 
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cient, for on a discharge, high fre- 
quency oscillations were set up 
which kept up a repeating short 
circuit over the gaps, frequently 
burning up the arrester itself. 
Followingy devices. of Gthismkincs 
came the electrolytic arrester, which 
is familiar to all the readers of THE 
BULLETIN. This arrester has oper- 
ated under widely divergent condi- 
tions in many localities and has many 
admirable features but has its fail- 
ings, the chief of which 1s the taer 
that it requires forming and a con- 
siderable amount of attention and 
inspection; .im “order to’ keep atm 
first class working order. It also 
has to be abandoned in situations 
where it is exposed to very low 
temperatures, merely from the fact 
that it does contain an electrolyte. 
Practically, when in first class 
working order, it becomes a self- 
repairing electro-static condenser, 
letting over-voltage by, while block_ 
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ing the main discharge, which is the 
source of danger in lightning ar- 
resters. 

The new arrester operates very 
much on the same principle, i.e., it 
works as a self-repairing condenser 
but, containing no electrolyte, it 
does not require to be formed and 
is always ready for action. When 
installed it is already formed and 
Keeps itseli in’ ‘condition, ~Essen- 
tially it is built up like a condenser 
of metallic electrodes and sheets 
of compressed lead peroxide with 
contact films of a lower oxide to 
Senvesas- an’ insulator, Ordinarily 
only a trivial leakage current can 
pass, but when attacked by over- 


voltage, the insulating film punc- 
tures and then repairs itself by the 
action of the discharge. The com- 
bined cells are hermetically sealed 
so that they can be used out of 
doors if merely protected from rain, 
and they have now, in experimental 
use ior several ~yeats, 
high degree of efficiency. 


shown a 


The oxide film arrester appears to 
be a very material improvement 
over the electrolytic type, in com- - 
pactness, reliability and _ particu- 
larly in lack of need for the rather 
careful attention which in the earlier 


device was the price of security.— 
Electrical World. 


Interesting Range Policy of Company in 
the Southwest 


CENTRAL ‘station 
company in the South- 
west, operating in a 
city which is enjoying 
considerable building 
activity at the present 
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Owinew atom van, ~oil  sboom,. “has 
adopted an interesting policy in 
fesarcieeto “electrics range. sales: 


While this companys sales depart- 
ment on the whole is somewhat 
depleted, it has continued to let 
one man devote his time entirely 
to selling electric ranges. He spends 
his efforts principally in working on 
the builders of new homes. 

The company figures that it will 
have to serve these homes with 


electric light, which will necessitate 
running a service, and that it might 
as well get a customer who will 
give it $50 a year revenue as one 
who will only give it $18. The com- 
pany is also of the belief that the 
ifiCOSte sol 


lighting 


running a 
load and 


difference 
service for a 
running a service for a range load 
on new construction is not material. 
Hence it keeps this man — plugging 
away on: home builders, endeavor- 
ing to sell them the electric cooking 
idea and to get them to install an 
electhicumrance asera) part. olsthe 
original equipment.’ — Electrical 


World. 
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twenty years ago, on 
leaving the Collegiate, 
I started to work for 
the old Electric Light 
& Gas Company, read- 
and__ delivering 


ing “Inelers 


bills. The company at this 
time | was uinder pry ate 
management. 


I stayed with the com- 
pany “two or three “years 
helping in the office, reading 
menersy acto § | ethene went 
and went to Queen's Col- 
lece jor “a vean se when) al 
accepted a position with 
the Hammond, Reef 
Gold Mining Com- 
pany, operating in 
the Rainyy SRiver 
District, where I op- 
erated —the sstamip 
mill for a year, fe- 
turning to Kingston 


under one superin- 
tendent and I was appointed to 
this: position: “under. Mrs) save 
Campbell who was then general 
manager of the two departments. 
Two or three years later, on Mr. 
Campbell's retirement, I was 
made general manager of 
the two divisions and in 
1912 “the city wdeciciedara 
couple up the water de- 
partment with the other 
utilities. In addition to 
looking after the operating 
and distribution of the 


Departments 


entire Water De- 
partment, this deé- 
partment carried 


with it, the build- 
ing of drains and 
sewers covering new 
installations, such 
as’ ‘factories ana 


houses, etc. 
With the. addis 


C. C. Folger } 
at thise | time. I tion of the water- 
went back to the Electric Light.& : works,. the city. had now all} ite 
Gas Company repairing electric utilities under one Committee of 


meters, arc lamps and transformers. 

After a couple of years in this 
capacity, I was promoted as assist- 
ant to Colonel John Kerr, then 
superintendent of the gas division of 
the company, and upon the retire- 
ment of Mr. Kerr, was made super- 
intendent, occupying this position 
at the time the old Electric Light & 
Gas Company passed from the hands 
of private ownership to municipal 
control. 

In 1907 the municipality decided 
to consolidate the Gas and Electric 


Council and I was appointed by the 
Council as: general managertor all 
departments which position I am 
holding at the present time. 

In 1917, an agreement was entered 
into between the Corporation of 
Kingston and the Hydro-Electric 
Power Commission of Ontario for a 
supply of power to operate the 
different utilities. Energy was de- 
livered in December, 1917, and the 
electric plant and the waterworks 
pump house are now being operated 
under Hydro power, furnished from 
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By J. F. Ss. MADDEN 


HE August number of 
Electrical Merchandis- 
ing fairly vibrates with 
live suggestions to the 
electric wiring contrac- 
COVwranc =. “appliance 

dealer in preparation for the Septem- 

ber Conservation Campaign, 

ea icde LO oe) recretiedsuthat, On 
account of the power shortage many 
of the towns in Ontario will not be 
able to take full advantage = of 
cic eineosement. Its should. “be 
heartily endorsed by all managers, 
and where possible, full co-opera- 
tion given. 
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The splendid results obtained in 
many localities in the sale of elec- 
tric ranges must appeal strongly 
to municipal engineers in towns 
where the connecting up of range 
customers entails extending prim- 
aries and hanging new transformers 
to give service. In such towns a 
careful study of the situation should 
be made and a serious effort put 
forth to sell ranges in groups of four 
and five. 


There is little likelihood that the 
fuel situation in Ontario during the 
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coming winter will show any marked > 
improvements over that of last 
year. In consequence, the demand 
for electric heaters is certain to be a 
heavy one. 

With the continued power short- 
age in certain towns some _ local 
managers will feel concerned at the 
number of small heaters being con- 
nected, and will be interested in the 
diversity factor on a load of this 
nature. Our Statistical Department 
will be glad to receive data which 
may be of interest in this connection. 


Some thought has been given to 
the possibility of connecting circula- 
tion water heaters on electric range 
services with provision for using the 
heater or range alternately, by 
means of a double throw switch. 

We should be glad to hear from 
municipalities where such = an 
arrangement has been successfully 
used. 


The following extract from an 
BrticlemsDy BG aE wenlowerm of the 
Erner Electric Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio, which appears in the August 
number of the Electrica! M erchandis- 
img isiot interest; 
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“Electric Shop Should be Simple and Attractive” 


66% DO. not believe in elaborate 

electrical stores. Our electric 
appliance shops of to-day should be 
on a war basis. They should be 
attractive, of course, but their at- 
tractiveness should assert itself in 
their simplicity. They should be 
trimmed of all the frills and fancies 
that often creep into them. I have 
known of electrical stores planned in 
the form of completely furnished 
bungalows at great expense. In 
these well-appointed cottages have 
been boudoirs, every detail of which 
was perfect—from the overhanging 
Frenen “creconne= CLapeties sto. sence 
four-poster bed—all done for the 
display of a baby’s milk warmer, a 
heating pad, and possibly mi-lady's 
massage machine. What a waste of 
space and money on articles of 
little merchandising value because 
of their slow turnover. 

Make your electric shop a war- 
time electric shop. Give your most 
valuable space to the labor-saving 
electrical necessities that should be 
in every ‘home. I dont mean ito 
minimize the usefulness of the small- 
er appliances, but the washing ma- 
chine, the electrically operated ironer 
the sewing machine, the vacuum 
cleaner and the electric range or 
fireless cooker are the necessities of 
the day as lighteners of home labor— 
the appliances that the successful 
merchants are selling. 

Plan Window Displays, and get Motion 
into Them 

Display windows are important 
factors and should be carefully plan- 
ned. See that they are of sufficient 
size for actual demonstrations. If 


you have two small ones rearrange 
your entrance and put in one large 
window—and then use it. The 
windows of any retail merchandising 
establishment in your town are 
sufficient testimony to their value. 


‘Change the displays often and don't 


forget that motion catches the eye 
and makes many a sale. 

In arranging your interior display 
put the labor-saving appliances in 
the most prominent place, where 
customers coming into your store 
must see them. Keep the lamps and 
fuse plugs in the rear; people will 
find them no matter where they are. 

And just a word about your ap- 
pliance display. A washing machine 
in itself has little attraction for any- 
one. Place it before a pair of neat 
laundry trays. Put water and soap 
in’ it and keep N& running. sume 
creamy suds will attract everyone to 
it and elicit questions that will give 
the salesman his chance to get the 
name of the prospect. 

The same is true of the ironing 
machine. Have it near the washer. 
Connect it up) ‘both tor eas sand 
electricity, so that you can operate it 
on a minutes notice. At its side 
should be a clothes rack upon which 
are a number of articles neatly 
laundered and ironed. A_ boy's 
rompers, pajamas, house dresses 
and aprons, a negligee shirt and like 
things convey to the mind better 
than you can tell that this machine 
will iron 85 percent of an ordinary 
wash. 

Then comes the vacuum cleaner. 
Display it on a table using a piece of 
good carpet or rug for demonstra- 
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tion. This gets the machine up in a 
good position and the salesman make 
the demonstration more at ease. 


The electric sewing machine has 
its place in every home. Put it on a 
neat stand with a chair provided so 
that a lady may sit down and operate 
it herself. She knows the drudgery 
of the foot-power machine and will 
appreciate in a minute the advan- 
tages of the electric machine. These 
are self-evident bits of good mer- 
chandising, but how many electric 
stores use them? 


Training Salespeople is the One Big 
Problem 

The salesman is your one big 
Proplema Clerks can be had in any 
numbers, but it is going to take some 
serious, thoughtful work on your 
part to make salespeople of them. 
This one thing is probably the cause 
Of more failures in the ;selling yof 
electiicale imerchanaise than any 
other. 


Miewothnerm day I went. into the 
electrical department of one of our 
large house-furnishing stores and 
happened to stop by the washing 
machine; ss lo was looking at it«a 
clerk approached and said “Are you 
interested in an electric washing 
IMmacaine..« Ll tolcde him=that 1 was, 
lightly. and she said * Let me tell 
you about this machine. It is a 
great device. It washes clothes.” 


‘Fine, I said, “but where do you 
puGethem. 0 = Oh» inside. thiss cy- 
linder. It then revolves six and a 
half revolutions in-this direction and 
then goes in the other direction six 
and a half revolutions. The 
machine is $125. Can't I send one 
out?’ and he looked at me as though 


he expected me to shell out one 
hundred and twenty-five perfectly 
good simoleons at once and give 
him my address for delivery. 

I told him I wanted to know more 
about the machine. How did it get 
the clothes clean? How long would 
it take to do as washing? How much 
would it cost for electricity to run. 
it? and honestly, he couldn't answer 
correctly one of the simplest ques- 
tions that any woman would have 
asked. 

He didn’t know the dirt in clothes 
was simply dust particles held to- 
gether by greasy binder and that 
the hot water and free alkali in the 
soap dissolved the greasy binder 
and that the gentle flushing of water 
through the fabric caused by the 
tumbling of the clothes flushed away 
this dirt without wear or tear on the 
clothes. He didn't call to my atten- 
tion that a woman always washes 
her dainty and. valuable pieces of 
point lace after the same principle 
by dipping them up and down in a 
bowl of hot soapy water and that 
she did so to save wear and tear. 
He didn’t tell me that this saving in 
wear and tear would mean anything 
to the housewife or that it would 
mean anything to my pocketbook 
through making the clothes last 
four or five times as long. He evi- 
dently didn’t know that you didn't 
wear out sheets sleeping on them or 
that tablecloths didn’t wear out 
from the pushing of dishes around on 
them, but vthat. itswas. thes old- 
fashioned washboard that did the 
trick. He wasn't aware that he was 
selling an electric servant almost 
human in.-its ability to clean clothes 
quickly and without the confusion 
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and fatigue that usually accom- 
panies washday. 

He never gave me one good reason 
why I should part with my $125 and 
accept in return the greatest labor, 
time and money-saving device man 
ever built for use in the home. 

Sell Appliances on the Basis of the Ser- 
vice They Render | 

Your salespeople must be edu- 
cated to sell labor-saving appliances 
for the service they will give. Aman 
buys a typewriter or a Dictaphone 
for the service it. will -rénder: his 
business and for that alone. So it 
must be with women in the manage- 
iient: (Of <Chelia NOmes ala 1SeUp aL 
you dealers to make the housewife 
feel her responsibility for the man- 
agement of her home. 

Salespeople must put some human 
interest into their business. They 
must sell themselves the need for 
these things in the home _ before 
their enthusiasm can become real 
enough to carry them far towards 
the achievement of success in selling 
electric appliances. 

District or outside salesmen are 
not beneath your dignity if carefully 
selected, and they play an important 
part in a large volume of business. 

The real, successful merchants are 
all employing outside men for house- 
to-house canvassing. This game is 
still one of education, and only in 
this way can you reach all of the 
people in your community with 
your message. Ihese men can be 
secured on a commission basis. It is 
being done with much success. A 
good salesman produces an average 


of twenty sales per month. He will 
establish a nice business as he 
secures it.” every sale’ sroduces 


another and the thing soon becomes 
an endless chain affair, growing 
steadily almost of its own accord when 
once well started. 

The problem of advertising is one 
to be worked out to fit conditions. 
Some successful merchants, for in- 
stance, set aside so much per machine 
for) advertising.” [nat ais2 i eee 
amount is $2 per machine and if he 
sells fifty machine this month, he 
will spend $100 next month on that 
particular item. 

Deferred Payments Help Sell Larger 
Appliances 

Appliances such as washers and 
ironers must be demonstrated, and 
they must be sold on deferred pay- 
ments in order to do. a volume tof 
business. When sold on time a 
charge for carrying the paper should 
be made. Too many dealers sell 
these things on ten or twelve months’ 
time at the list price and then give a 
discount from the list price for cash. 
This is all wrong. Your margin of 
profit isnt sufficient to stand this. 
The lists price is: fair sane sshourasge 
the amount of money you receive. 
You cannot make a profit selling ap- 
pliances for less than the list and you 
cannot sell them on a year's time at 
the list and make any money. You 
must make the customer pay for the 
use of your money and the expense 
and trouble he is putting you to in 
asking you to carry his account over 
a considerable period. Arrange- 
ments can be made with the banks 
in most any city to discount your 
papers on these accounts. Some 
manufacturers have even gone so 
far as to organize finance companies 
for this purpose and will buy your 
papers if you sell their product. It 
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is quite important that you work out 
the details of financing appliance 


sales on deferred payments. The 
rush of business and the rapidity 
with which these sales tie up capital 
has been the cause of big worries 
and much embarrassment to many 
dealers. 

In closing let me repeat that if 
the contractors and dealers of this 
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country are to keep the electrical 
appliance business within their grasp, 
and out of the hands of the little 
specialty shops and the big depart- 
ment stores, they must organize 
at once appliance departments along 
sensible, easily adhered to merchan- 
dising principles, with capable well- 


trained selling forces. 


Selling the Prospect on 


6é % 


Vhat it Can 


do for Him” 


OEIWOW IN Gris the 
opinion of J. G. Jones, 
sales and advertising 
manager of the Alex- 
ander Hamilton Insti- 
tute of New York, on 
weak points in selling talk and how 
they may be corrected. 

No salesman can succeed without 
being alert. He must be alert to ob- 
serve the character of a town as he 
rides through the streets in the hotel 
bus on his way from the railroad sta- 
tion. For towns possess character 
just as do individuals. Some towns 
are alive and progressive and display 
a community spirit: other towns are 
conservative, slow, backward or poor- 
ly developed. He must be alert to 
pick up information here and there 
about the men upon whom he is go- 
ing to call, and about the industries 
in communities in which he is going 
to sell his line. For thé good, top- 
notch salesman is the man who pre- 
pares for his interview through a 
knowledge of his prospect long be- 
fore he ever faces that prospect, and 


oftentimes it is in this information, 
which he has been alert to pick up, 
that he finds his point of contact with 
the prospect. 


Read the Signs on Entering 


He must be alert to read the signs 
that are flashed at him in his pros- 
pect s outer office. He must be more 
alert to read the signs flourished at 
him when he gets in the actual pres- 
ence of the prospect.. Isethe time 
auspicious for the interview? Is the 
prospect more nervous and irritable 
than usual? Is he snowed in by an 
unusual amount of work? Is he 
faced with an unusual problem which 
will preclude the possibility of his 
giving the salesman his attention, or 
are the signs all the other way? The 
good salesman develops this power 
of observation, this alertness, until 
it amounts to intuition. And event- 
ually he gets to a point where his 
observation is so keen, his alertness 
so great, that he can discern a hostil- 
itynevem though itsbe repressed: or 
sense that he has his prospect with 
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him even though that. prospect may 
be doing his best to maintain a poker 
face, just aS an actor or an orator 
knows that he has enthralled his 
his audience even before the ap- 
plause breaks. 

And I suppose that the power to 
paint a picture—the power to appeal 
to the prospect's imagination—the 
power to paint a picture and put the 
prospect in it—is really based on this 
alertness and power of observation; 
for I have said that it is by alertness 
and of observation that a_ sales- 
man finds his point of contact with 
his prospect, and he cannot paint 
a picture and put <.the prospect 
in it without having found this point 
of contact. 


Two Methods of Approach 


I wonder how many of you sales- 
men have heard this at the end of a 
selling talk: “Yes, you have a good 


proposition—mighty fine—but what. 


can it do for me? 
my business?’ 

These words will not be new to any 
specialty salesman. 

And let me tell you what has been 
lacking in your selling talk in every 
case where you have heard that ex- 
pression. You have shown that the 
construction of your proposition, or 
the manufacture of your article, is 
right; you have shown its mechanical 
excellence, or its artistic beauty, as 
the case may be; you have convinced 
your prospect that it is meritorious, 
carefully manufactured, but you 
have failed to talk in terms of results 
to your prospect; you have failed to 
show ‘what it will do for him’. You 
have failed, in other words, to paint 
a picture and put your prospect in it. 


How can it help 


There are two distinct avenues by 
which a salesman may approach the 


_prospect for a favorable decision. He 


may, by pure logic and sound argu- 
ment, appeal to the prospect's reason 
—to his intellect. Or he may, by 


“positive suggestion and vivid word 


pictures, appeal to the prospects’ im- 
agination—to his emotions. | 

We are prone to look upon man as 
a purely reasoning creature who 
comes to a decision by carefully 
weighing all arguments pro and con 
and deliberately deciding whether to 
do, or not to do, the thing under con- 
sideration. We are inclined to ex- 
plain our own actions according to 
this theory, either because we thor- 
oughly believe it or because we try 
to hide what we consider to have 
been our weakness in coming to a 
decision without having gone 
through a reasoning process. For, 
until recently at least, to allow the 
emotions tO sway one even in an 
unimportant decision was considered 
either childish or hysterical. ' If this 
were true, the logical appeal to the 
intellect would be the only one to 
use as a means of influencing intelli- 
gent people. 


The Imaginative Appeal 


As acmatter of fact. mesteomeus 


seldom decide things by _ the 
process alone. The man _ who 
makes even ‘a. majority sot sn 


decisions solely by reason is indeed 
rare. Nor is it true that the ablest 
men are the most logical men. In 
fact, the logical individual is likely 
to be rather cold and austere. The 
imaginative man, who is ruled by 
his emotions rather than by_ his 
intellect, is usually most success- 
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ful in handling men and inspiring 
enthusiasm and loyalty in those 
about him. 

A prominent and well-to-do lawyer 
in a New England town had in his 
office a veritable rattle-trap of. a 
typewriter, whose type were badly 
broken and out of alignment. A 
typewriter salesman had made sev- 
eral ineffectual attempts to get 
him to buy a new machine. The 
salesman pointed out that the old 
machine would not last much longer 
anyhow, and that its appearance was 
not in keeping with the dignity of 
the office, but all to no avail. The 
lawyer clung to the old machine. 
iiiecnw one. cay athe “salesman sat 
down in his own office and typed a 
page of legal cap on a disreputable 
old machine that he taken in ex- 
change; the typing was blotchy, 
broken and out of alignment. Next 
he typed a similar page with one of 
the newest and best machines in 
stock. With this material in hand, 
he called upon the lawyer. 

“Mr. Lawyer,’ he began, “when 
you go before a jury you are parti- 
cular as to your dress. You make 
sure that your clothes are carefully 
pressed; that your shoes are polished ; 
that your linen is immaculate—and 
you would never think of appearing 
in court with your face unshaven. 
Why? You would be just as good 
a lawyer, no matter what your ap- 
pearance. Your arguments would 
be just as -iorcetul,, But you are 
afraid that a poor appearance might 
lessen others’ opinion of your abil- 
ity—create a bad impression, in 
other. words, Mr. Lawyer, you dont 
always get an opportunity to pres- 
ent your cases in person. Some- 


times* you. are: asked, to. - submit 
briefs. . How do: you- get up. your 
briefs? Like this. (showing the poor- 
ly typed sheet), so.that their slovenly 
appearance detracts from the force- 
fulness of their arguments? Or like 
this (showing. the .neatly typed 
sheet), immaculate. and. pleasing in 
dress so that they: produce a favor- 
able impression even before they 
are reagns | 

This appeal to the imagination put 
the whole matter in a new light. 
The lawyer in his mind’s eye saw 
the judge pick up his slovenly 
brief and frown as he glanced at it. 
He doubtless recalled close decisions 
where he had lost when, to his mind, 
his masterly brief had.entitled him 
to win. The sale was made. 

A vacuum cleaner salesman had 
secured the attention and aroused 
the interest of both the housewife 
and her husband by _ discoursing 
on the superiority of vacuum cleaners 
showing by an actual demonstration 
what the machine could do, and 
pointing out the convenience and 
superiority of his particular machine. 
He then abruptly put the machine 
aside, put away all literature as to 
its mechanical details, and, leaning 
forward, said: “Now, Mrs. Brown, 
it is not really a vacuum cleaning 
machine that I am asking you to 
buy. I am asking you to buy an 
hour a day for the rest of your life. 
I am asking you to buy the time to 
get out afternoons—to take in a 
matinee on Wednesday and still 
keep your home just as neat and 
clean as it is now.’ And then he 
got in a masterstroke. Turning to 
the husband, he said: » And you 
can throw aside your irksome old 
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whiskbroom, too, and go out each 
morning brushed by vacuum.” This 
argument, in addition to showing a 
further advantage, presented such a 
vivid appeal to the imagination that 
he created a desire, not for the 
machine itself, but for that hour a 
day and for the privilege of being 
brushed by vacuum. 


The Appeal to Reason 


A writer on various scientific 
and business subjects was telling me 
why he had bought a children’s 
pictorial encyclopedia. He said that 
even though he had no children, he 
had been interested in the salesman’'s 
presentation, though in a detached 
sort of way. Then the salesman 
switched to a talk on the advan- 
tages of depicting scientific pheno- 
mena and business processes by 
pictures and short easily understood 
descriptions, rather <thany by) the 
long and involved descriptions com- 
mon to the ordinary ‘grown-ups’ 
encyclopedia. Wouldn't it be easy, 
he wanted to know, for the writer 
to get information quickly in this 
manner for his own articles? He 
clinched his arguments by showing 
the entire steel industry, from the 
digging of the ore to the rolling of 
steel rails, pictorially described. The 
author said that after running over 
these pictures with the salesman, 
he understood the different pro- 
cesses in the manufacture of steel 
more clearly than ever before. And 
rich, amere theswiecicedesthats thie 
encyclopedia would be a big advan- 
tage to him. 

There was a stage in the develop- 
ment of the telephone business 
when it was a simple matter to per- 


suade a business man to install a 
telephone, but a different and more 
difficult thing to sell him an equip- 
ment that was adequate. There 
was, at that time, a department store 
in an Indiana town that had but 
one wire with two extensions, one 
on each# floor “of ‘thes store sss tne 
telephone people were convinced 
that this equipment was inadequate, 
but they had failed on several occa- 
sions to make the proprietor recog- 
nize: ‘the fact) ‘Pinally “ones oieene 
big commercial men of the company 
came down from Chicago to see 
what he could do. 

His first words to the merchant 
were: " lihave come=to, talkston ou 
about the service you are giving to 
your: .customers, He then  pro- 
ceeded to show how people who 
Wanted sto. order goods Ovemmunc 
phone. found >it xdifficul@ tos camce 
because they were kept waiting 
while others talked over the one 
wire. Many times, he pointed out, 
this» delay caused them™ to edeciee 
not to order by phone, but to buy 
later in person. Sometimes the re- 
sult, was. that the trade wentaae 
another store. If the customer was 
sufficiently patient to wait, she had 
to explain the object of her call to 
the clerk who answered the phone 
on the first floor, explain it again 
when she was connected on _ the 
second-storey extension, and, after 
holding the wire while the proper 
clerk was called, she was obliged to 
go over the whole matter with him, 
a third time. 

Meanwhile the clerk downstairs 
had been called from his work, the 
first clerk who had answered the 
upstairs extension had been dis- 
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trubed, and he or someone else had 
then to go after a clerk in the depart- 
ment to which the order belonged, 
and the latter probably had to 
travel the length of the floor to 
reach the telephone. , 

All this time customers in the store 
were being neglected and kept wait- 
ing because the clerk who should 
have been at a certain station was 


out of his department answering the 


telephone. 

The principal theme in the tele- 
phone official's talk was customers 
and not telephones. The customer 
was a subject in which the merchant 
was greatly interested, so he asked: 
~What would you suggest?’ The 
telephone man suggested two trunk 
lines, a switchboard, an extension 
for each department and an adver- 
tisement in the paper to the effect 
that the store was especially well 
equipped to give the customer the 
best kind of service on telephone 
ercerss.. Phe contract - was. signed 
immediately. 


Examples of Clever Salesmanship 


I have often told the story of 
Elmer Ferris, author and salesman, 
who made a record helping a Chicago 
house, by which he was employed 
at the time, move an enormous con- 
signiment Of prunes. “A prune “is 
a prosaic thing—the subject of 
boarding-house jokes. It would seem 
almost ludicrous to suggest painting 
a beautiful, imaginative picture with 
a@eprune.as the center. But <lerris 
Gicdmite I-lesiound that the prunes 
had been grown in the Santa Clara 
Valley of California and he secured 
beautiful pictures in full color of the 
beautiful, sun-bathed Santa Clara 


Valley, showing the orchards where 
the prunes were grown. Then he 
learned that this prune had been 
grown from slips originally brought 
from the Loire Valley in France, 
and that the Loire Valley producés 
the finest prunes in the world. So 
he secured pictures showing the 
prune-industry) » there tatoo. 7nd 
then he capped his selling talk by 
carrying with him a supply of his 
prunes and a magnifying glass. In 
each selling talk he cut one of his 
Santa Clara Valley prunes, and call- 
ing for a much higher-priced fancy 
prune from the grocer’s stock, would 
cut that, too, and swithathe aide ol 
his magnifying glass show that the 
fineness of texture of his lower- 
priced prune was equal to that of 
the best French prune grown. Dont 
you see that he just glorified those 
prunes of his until any grocer would 
bel clad tostockathem? 

A great pianist, running his fin- 
gers over the keyboard, strikes a 
key here and there and creates a 
beautiful melody, and then, with 
a sureness born of a thorough know- 
ledge of his instrument, strikes the 
keys for a grand, harmonious chord. 
Another might go through exactly 
the same motions, might strike the 
same number of keys, might pre- 
pare for the chord in quite the same 
way, but, lacking the musician's 
fine knowledge of the instrument, 
would produce nothing but discord- 
ant sounds. The salesman, too, 
is a musician and his instrument the 
most difficult to master—man. He, 
too, by ceaseless study, by constant 
practice, and by the same love of 
his work that animates the musician, 
must learn to play upon the heart- 
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strings of his prospects, picking a 
note here and a note there and 
striking full harmonious chords. He 
must not only master the technique 
of his profession, but, actuated by a 
keen interest and a sincere love for 
humanity, he acquires a knowledge 
of human nature that enables him 
with sure strokes to touch upon the 
motives that move men to action, 
to reach their intellects with sound 
logic or to stir their emotions with 
forceful images. 


Knowledge of Human Nature Essential 


Here, then, is the real difference 
between the young salesman, who, 
starting out with a thorough know- 
ledge of the theory of selling, gets 
a few orders, and the big, regularly 
producing star of the sales force—a 
knowledge of human nature. And 
the salesman who knows human 
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pictures that will stir the emotions — 


of his prospect—-and he will never 
forgeteto, put, his» prospect in that 
picture.—Shoe Findings. 


Midland 


MIDLAND—The Water & Light 
Commission has taken a lease of 
the entire building in which its 
farmer office was located, and is 
having a new plate glass front in- 
stalled and the interior remodelled. 
These new quarters when completed 
will be commodious and a very great 
improvement over the quarters for- 
merly occupied. 

Me 


C. J. DeBats 


Ce J. DeBats. who. for the-past 
four years has been manager of the 


Walkerville Hydro-Electric System 
and recently manager of the Essex 
County System, has resigned his 
position with the Commission to 
accept a position in his home, Bay 
City, Michigan. 

Mr. DeBats has been appointed 
Manager of the Bay City Light & 
Power System, and he takes with him 
the good wishes of his many friends. 


E. J. Stapleton 


Thesmany friends of FE. J. Staple- 
ton, Secretary of the Water & Light 
Commission at Collingwood, will 
regret to learn that for several weeks 
he has been confined to his house 
with inflammatory rheumatism. 
However, Mr. Stapleton is now re- 
ported’ to: be “well on. thesnrogemes 
complete recovery, and anxious to 
get back into the harness: 
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the Trent; the Commission haying 
this year installed a new 5,000,000- 
gallon pump to operate the water- 
works department. 

The Public Utilities Commission 
in addition to operating the electric, 
gas and water departments, also 
supplies power to operate the Kings- 
ton, Portsmouth, . and) =Gataracu: 
Electric Railway; the entire railway 
equipment being located in the 
powerhouse of the Commission. 

I was born in Kingston, and am a 
member of the Frontenae i@iam 
Country and Golf Club and the 
Kingston Yacht Club. 
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